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Memorabilia. 





AN account of Stolypine by his daughter— 

relating the incidents of his life, his 
aims as a statesman, and-. the attempts, 
finally successful, to assassinate him, from 
the point of view of family memories—is one 
of the most attractive articles in the second 
April number of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
In 1906, when Stolypine was Minister of the 
Interior, the writer as a child went through 
the devastating experience of the bomb-throw- 
ing and explosion at the villa at Aptekarsky, 
an island near St. Petersburg where the 
family were residing. Her eldest sister was 
terribly injured, and some years later, by 
the suggestion of the Tsar himself, who had 
recently seen him for the first time, Rasputin 
was brought to visit the girl, still a broken 
invalid. He came but once; his murmured 
prayer and, according to his wont, his utter- 
ance of a few obscure sentences only irritated 
the patient; and he proved displeasing to her 
father, After Stolypine’s assassination, at 
Kiev in September, 1911, his will made some 
years before, was found to begin with the 
words: ‘‘ I desire to be buried in the place 
where I have been assassinated.”’ 

To the same number General Niessel con- 
tributes a deeply considered article upon the 
measures to be taken to protect the civilian 
population from air attacks in future wars. 
He insists that in order to preserve the gen- 
eral morale, it is necessary the public should 
feel certain that whatever has been possible to 
ensure safety has been done, In view of this 
he considers that the whole business should 
be canvassed publicly, and that the requisite 
steps should be taken and instructions im- 
parted without any concealment. He fur- 
ther insists that anti-aircraft defences, and 
methods for merely safeguarding life are not 
sufficient; the real need is for the develop- 
ment of all that belongs to a vigorous offen- 
sive, He urges, however, on the defensive 





side, the organization, especially in places 
likely to be bombarded, of regular additional 
services to take over safeguarding, and sani- 
tary and disinfecting work in view of gas or 
bacteria being used by the enemy, and the 
systematic training of the whole population 
to, at least, a definite minimum, in what to 
do in an air atack—especially how to act in 
regard to gas. 


N his ‘ News and Notes,’ in the April num- 
ber of the Journal of the British Society 

of Master Glass-Painters, the Editor tells us 
that this will now appear twice yearly, in 
March and October, each volume to consist 
of four parts, of which vol. iv. is now begin- 
ning. The first number was brought out in 
April, 1924. In the number before us, Count 
Paul Biver brings to conclusion his account 
of French Glass-Painters and their Use of 
Cartoons during the Sixteenth Century. No 
series of cartoons, nor even an isolated car- 
toon, has survived; but study of existing 
glass and bringing together examples remain- 
ing in different places has now made it pos- 
sible to a considerable degree to reconstitute 
some of them, and so both to recognize the 


| devices by which the workmen adapted the 


same figures, or even whole designs, to differ- 
ent subjects, and to detect where restorers 
have made mistakes. An interesting point 
made is the success of this method of treating 
glass, unpromising though it might appear-— 
success largely due to the good craftsmanship 
of the glass-painters and to the excellent 
tradition in which they had been trained. 
Mr. George J. S. Gould describes a panel 
of thirteenth century glass (‘ The Temptation 
of Christ ’) in the Royal Scottish Museum at 
Edinburgh—the plate showing it to be a work 
at once curious and moving. Mr. Peter B. 
G. Binnall, after some words in defence of 
Dr. Bayley who, at the beginning of the last 
century, collected it when derelict and put 
it together, describes the early painted glass 
in Messingham Church. Mr. Christopher 
Woodforde’s ‘ Sixteenth-Century Glass in 
Somerset’ has revealed to us that this is 
more abundant than we had supposed. A 
useful feature of the paper is a lisi of Somer- 
set churches containing glass of earlier date 
than 1600, with request that readers who 
know of other remains, however slight, will 
communicate with the writer. The list runs 
to nearly a hundred churches. The Editor, 
continuing his History of the York School 
of Glass-Painting, discusses, with illustra- 
tions, continental influence on design, throw- 
ing light not only on intercourse between 
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German and Flemish workers and English de- 
signers, but also on the community between 
crafts in the matter of design. The coloured 
frontispiece gives us the impressive fifteenth 
century panel of the Crucifixion from the 
church of Loise-en-Brie now in New York. 


ME. Wickham Steed, reviewing Mr. Tom | 

Clarke’s ‘ My Northcliffe Diary ’ in the 
Week-end Review for April 25, has a sen- 
tence or two about Lord Northcliffe and his 
relation to The Times which our readers may 
like to notice. ‘‘ Deep down [Northcliffe’s ] 
mind dwelt on ultimates. He rarely dis- 
cussed them. His better talk would be of 
penultimates ; and he would chatter of ante- 
penultimates, or even of first-syllables. But 
only with those who cared most for ultimates 
did he secretly commune. They were few. 
First, among them was his mother. What 
attracted, baffled, exasperated and sometimes 
over-awed him in The Times was that, in its 
upper atmosphere, ultimates were taken for 
granted as the only things that really mat- 
tered. He tried, not unsuccessfully, to 
infuse into it some of his own abiding enthu- 
siasm for ‘news,’ and some sense of ‘ the 
crowd,’ especially of the peculiar ‘ crowd’ for 
whose tastes he thought The Times should 
cater.”’ 

Mr. Gerald Heard, in the same paper, ex- 
presses a confidence in what the future 
achievements of psychology are to be which 
we do not remember ever to have seen 
equalled, After saying that it has now 
become increasingly difficult to maintain that 
man’s consciousness is the only consciousness 
in the Universe, and considering the possibil- 
ity that degrees and qualities of consciousness 








may be at least as numerous as degrees and 
qualities of outward forms he says of the 
former: ‘‘ Whether they are all immortal or 
whether they all must die is a question which 
only the psychology of the future can 
answer.’ 


are over 15 ft. thick. Sir Arthur dates the 
building from the first half of the sixteenth 
century B.C., and considers it to be of great 
historical importance, 


Two Hundred Years Ago 


From Read’s Weekly Journal, or Britisi- 
Gazetteer, Saturday, May 1, 1731. 











We hear from Newmarket, that Play was 
never known to have run higher than at this 
Meeting, there being a great Refort of Quality 
of the firft Rank and Diftinction; his Grace 
the Duke of Bedford has had great Succefs, 
and is faid to have won upwards of 10,0001. 


A few Days ago dy’d Mr. Defoe, Sen., a 
Perfon well known for his numerous and 
various Writings. He had a great natural 
Genius; and underftood very well the Trade 
and Intereft of this Kingdom. His Know- 
ledge of Men, efpecially thofe in High Life 
(with whom he was formerly very conver- 
fant) had weaken’d his Attachment to any 
Party; but in the main, he was in_ the 
Intereft of Civil and Religious Liberty, in 
behalf of which he appear’d on feveral 
remarkable Occafions, 


Monday at the Seffions at Guildhall came 
on a Trial between the Inqueft Jury of Caftle- 
Baynard-Ward and Mr, Emerfon, an emi- 
nent Sugar-Baker at St. Paul’s Wharf, on 
Account of the latter, who was chofen Inqueft- 
Man, refufing to serve that Office the whole 
Time. which we hear is three Years in that 
Ward ; alledging that he was chofen Inqueft- 
Man in another Ward; but that Plea not 
being Satisfactory to the Court, he was caft. 


On Wednefday laft Mr. Perrigal, a French 


| Gentleman, Brother to the Clergyman of that 


| Name who is Reader at the French Church in 


WE noticed in The Times of Apr. 28 the | 

report from Sir Arthur Evans of a new | 
find at Knossos—the sepulchral shrine, as it | 
is believed to be, of a Priest-King of the city. | 
It runs into the hillside, facing the South | 
Palace at a distance of about three-quarters | 
of a mile, So far as traced, the buildings of 
this temple-tomb consist of four halls extend- 
ing for some 80 or 90 ft.; two of these are | 
pillared, and the innermost appears to have a | 
passage issuing from it into the rock, and | 
leadin~ it is to be supposed, into the tomb | 
proper, which will require deep excavation. | 
The walls of the Temple now brought to light ! 


| Threadneedle-Street, dropt down dead on a 


fudden in Hackney Church-yard, has he was 
leaning upon a Tomb-ftone. 


This Day the Rt. Hon, the Earl of Stair’s 
Porter is to walk twice round St. James’s 
Park and the Length of the Mall again, in 
one Hour, for 25]. He is 70 Years of Age, 
and one of the talleft Men in London. 


Two Yachts are to be placed in the Serpen- 
tine River in Hyde-Park, for the Diverfion of 
the Royal Family, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. a 


LIFE IN RURAL WALES TWO 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


N the 13th of First Month 1684 William 

Penn gave some Welsh Nonconformists 
exclusive possession of a tract of forty 
thousand acres in what is now the state 
of Delaware, where they could worship in 
their own way and, living by themselves, | 
could preserve their ancient language and | 
traditions, Among the earliest to accept | 
his offer were a number of families from 
the neighbourhood of Pencader in north 
Carmarthenshire. Like the Quakers who 
settled in the ‘‘ Welsh Tract ’’ of Pennsyl- 
vania about the same time they gave their 
new home the same name as the old: there 
is still a hundred of Pencader in the county 
of Newcastle (? after Newcastle Emlyn). 
For thirty or forty years a succession of 
relatives and friends of the first settlers 
followed them across the Atlantic. Among 
those who sailed in 1714 were Thomas 
Powell and his wife Mary, the daughter 
of a farmer called Beynon from the parish 
of Llandyssul in south Cardiganshire. 

Mary left behind her a little sister Anna. | 
When Anna had learned to write she began 
a correspondence with her sister which was 
kept up for years. We do not know whe- 
ther Mary kept all Anna’s letters but we 
do know that she kept some of them because 
a number, treasured by her descendants, 
were, in 1870, published in ‘ Baner 
America.’ These (or part of them) have 
lately been reprinted in the Fishguard 
County Echo, They throw so vivid a light 
on life in rural Wales two hundred years 
ago that it is a pity they should appear 
only in a paper cast aside as soon as read: 
they deserve the permanence of ‘ N. and Q.’ 
I have therefore translated them. 

Anna had received but the rudiments of | 
education and had no notion of literary | 
style, but she had the precious gift of writ- | 
ing as naturally and fluently as she doubt- | 
less spoke. I have kept sedulously close to | 
her original, but no translation can render 
the colloquial expressions and dialect words | 
with which the letters abound. 


Bargod,! 20 May 1719. 











1 More properly spelt “ Bargoed.” A farm | 
in the parish of Llandyssul in south Cardigan- | 


Dear Sister, 

Here am I for the first time trying my hand 
at writing to you. It was five years ago to- 
day that you went away. I remember as if it 
were yesterday Thomas your husband and you 
bidding us farewell. I cried much then and 
I cried much afterwards, seeing mother cry- 
ing. My heart yearns after you and I think 
that I would rather see you than be given 
Allt-yr-odyn? estate tomorrow morning. I 
understand that you have two children by 
now. I have grown a good deal; I am as tall 


| as mother, though she is heavier than I. I 


have been to school for half a year with Henry 
Phillips, the son of the drunken parson of 
Llanfair, and he is as drunken as his father 
for aught 1 know. You see that I have 
learned to write somewhat and I am proud of 


| that because there are few girls here who 


know how to write,—only Sarah Jones, Gelli 
Faharen, and the daughter of Pant-y-defaid, 
and myself, and one or two more. 

There’s a place was with us in breaking-up 
school the last holidays! Phillips was very 
careful of the key and to keep possession of 
the school-room to prevent our breaking-up 
school, but one morning we all went there at 
daybreak, a window was pulled out, and in 
we went, We had four guns and two pistols. 
When Phillips came in sight .they began 
shouting and screeching fearfully. He was 
very angry and fierce because we had stolen 


| a march upon him, He made several attempts 


to enter in spite of us. There was great bit- 
terness between him and the bigger boys, 








shire. Most of the other places mentioned in 
the letters are in the same parish. The neigh- 
bouring parishes of Llanfair-orllwyn and Llan- 
wenog in Cardiganshire and of Llangeler and 
Llanfihangel-ar-arth in Carmarthenshire are 
sometimes mentioned. Pencader is the chief 
village in the last-named parish. 

2 The plas of the nearest squire. It was 
owned for many generations by Lloyds de- 
scended from Dafydd ap Llywelyn Lwyd of Cas- 
tell Hywel. 


5 The gentle Addison was the leader of a 


| barring-out in the grammar school at Lich- 


field. Dr. Johnson, who is our authority for 
the fact, describes barring-out as “a savage 
licence practised in many schools to the end 
of the last century, by which the boys, when 
the periodical vacation drew near, growing 
ae ant at the approach of liberty, some days 
efore the time of regular recess, took posses- 
sion of the school, of which they barred the 
doors, and bade their master defiance from the 
windows.” The custom survived long in Wales. 
The master of a Pembrokeshire school which I 
attended in 1860 nappening to leave the room, 
we locked the door but our resolution to sus- 
tain a siege soon vanished. 
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especially John Richards, Blaen Cwm. He 
was swearing fearfully and he nearly thrust a 
poker red from the fire through the head of 
Phillips, who was trying to come in through 
the window in spite of us, Evan Parry of 
Bwlch Gwyn also was very reckless: he dis- 
charged a shot close to Phillips’s ear and 
burnt his whisker nearly off. Wil Rees of 
Penrhiw was with them too, but he was as 
silent as a sow eating draff, and as quiet as 
if he were eating breakfast at home, He is 
too much of a lump for my fancy; he ought 
to be smarter, Phillips kept us in through- 
out the day and evening but, with night, the 
ses began to gather, because they were 

coming uneasy about us, and they went for 
him pretty bad, Then he did let us out, divid- 
ing amongst us two jugs of ale from the 
tavern of Ani Dan-yr-allt.4 

There was a wonderful time here the New 
Year’s Day5 after that. In the morning there 
was a harvest breakfast at Allt Goch with 
plenty of white bread® and table-beer ; a har- 
vest dinner at Bwich Gwyn, with a fat goose, 
fat ducks, and poten gan ;? and a harvest sup- 
per at Gelli Faharen, with stewed hares and 
rice pudding; and there they were for hours 
drinking beer and telling stories, Evan 
Richards, Blaen Cwm, was very drunk, and 
Evan Parry, Bwlch Gwyn, would have slept 
out in the snow all night if Siencyn, my bro- 
ther, had not dragged him home. The Rev. 
James Lewis,8 Dinas Cerdin, gave it them 
very sharply the next Sunday in Pant-y-creu- 
ddyn for drinking to excess, and some are 
angry with him for his words. 


After New Year’s Day I went for three 





4 Surnames were seldom used in speaking of 
equals or inferiors. The most common way of 
distinguishing a person was by adding to his 
Christian name the name of his abode, as 
Dafydd Pant-y-brwyn, William Bwlch Gwyn, 
Shan Ty Clai. Another way was to add a brief 
genealogy, as Cati Twm Tincer (Tom the tin- 
ker’s Kate), Twm Shon Cati (Tom the son of 
John the son of Kate). 

5 AH who had taken any part in the work of 
the harvest were feasted on New Year’s Day. 

6 The work-a-day bread was made of barley 
meal, or, in the mountainous districts, of oat- 
meal. 

7 The words literally mean a pudding made 
of wheaten flour, but I do not know what pud- 
ding is meant. 

8 The Rev. James Lewis (1674-1747) was for 
over forty years minister of Dinas Cerdin in 
the parish of Llandyssul. He was also minis- 
ter of the chapel attended by the writer’s 
family (Pant-y-creuddyn) and of Pencader. He 
took part in the lively controversy between Cal- 
vinists and Armenians, publishing a book de- 
fending the Calvinist doctrine of original sin. 








months to Mrs, Bowen’s sewing-school at 
Llandyssul. She is a kind old woman but 
very strict. There was no chance for me to 
try to stay out in the evening. I am sur- 
prised at her, because what difference did it 
make to her? She ought to know that young 
people need a little diversion now and then, 
because she herself was young sometime. She, 
like father, thinks there is no such man as 
Mr, Lewis, Dinas Cerdin. I don’t know what 
in the world they see in him. 

A strange turn happened here lately. 
Phillips, the schoolmaster, drew Sarah Jones, 
Gelli Faharen, out of the window one night 
and went with her to the parson of Llan- 
dysilio Gogo, who married them at once. 
The fam 'y feels exceedingly sorry that she 
has gone with such a drunkard; father and 
Dafydd Pant-y-brwyn say that a law ought 
to be made to prevent parsons marrying 
people at night, but I tell them that Phillips 
may make her a good husband. Anyhow c 
is quite a smart man, The son of Pant-y- 


| gwenith, who is a clean, sober, wealthy young 


fellow, is near broken-winded for her and 
he was her father’s and mother’s man but 
she preferred Phillips. 

I was compelled to leave Mrs. Bowen a 


| fortnight before the time because mother had 


fallen ill, She was growing worse for a 
week, although she was trying to cure herself 
with horehound tea. After I returned home 
the goodman of Bwlch Gwyn came to the house 
and gave her a bunch of plantains gathered 
in the night of the first Thursday after a 
change of the moon, and told her to drink 
their tea four times a day. She did so for 
three days but kept on growing worse, After 
that Neli Pant-y-brwyn came and advised her 
to get feverfew, centaury, and marsh mallow, 
boil them in the fresh milk of a white-headed 
cow, and drink half a damper every three 
hours. We had leave to get milk from a 
white-headed cow at Gelli Faharen but that 
did her no good,—she kept on growing worse 
every day. As there was much talk about a 
water doctor! at Cwm Morgan father went to 
him one day. He said that the breath had 
lost its way, the kidneys were sending too much 
blood to the head, the spleen was pressing on 
the heart,—and a whole lot of other things. 
She took his medicine for a week and grew 
worse every day. Then Mr. Lewis, Dinas 
Cerdin, came to see her after returning from 
his tour of Glamorgan and he gave father 





9 Neca (now illegal) holding about half 
a pint. 

10 A practitioner of the kind consulted by 
Falstaff. 
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a sharp talking-to for not fetching an under- 
standing doctor to her instead of listening to 
fools, Father used to look on a doctor as 
brother to a lawyer but, on the morrow of 
Mr. Lewis’s reproof, he fetched Dr. Wil- 
liams, Dél Goch, to her. Mother was very 
low then, not having sat on a chair for four 
days, but she felt better in less than a day 
after taking Dr, Williams’s medicine; on the 
third day she was sitting on her chair fo1 
hours, and she got well wonderfully soon. I 
believe that it is better to have a good doctor 
to a sick man that to take some old stuff 
from quacks. 

There’s uncommon talk in this neighbour- 
hood now about witches. William Bwlch 
Gwyn says that he knows of twenty within 
less than five miles from here, and they have 
done much harm to some. The wife of Waen 
Ifor refused an alms of meal to some old, 


big-toothed woman from Felindre Siencyn | 


and within a week three of their cattle were 
dead. Cati Twm Tincer called lately on Mali 
Allt Goch to ask for a jug of skimmed milk. 
Mali said that she could not give her the 
milk but would give her a jug of whey. Cati 
told her to keep her whey and gave her a 


slanging too vile to be written, and within | 
a few hours one side of Mali was paralysed | 


so that she could do nothing with it. Many 
say that the witches ought to be taken up 
and hanged or burnt. Beni Allt Goch wants 
father to go with him to Llwyd of Bronwydd 
to get a warrant to arrest Cati, but Mr. 


Lewis, Dinas Cerdin, is persuading them not | 


to, saying that he believes Cati to be not a 
witch but a half-crazy old creature, and he 
insists that Mali would have been struck in 
the same way if she had never seen Cati. Mr. 
Lewis is a very odd man; there is something 
strange jn his head. It is noised abroad that 
the witches have a meeting on the Teifi every 
Saturday night and that they float on pillows 
on the face of the river, and cackle like a 
flock of geese, and agree together to do mis- 
chief, Siencyn, my brother, and Evan Bwlch 
Gwyn and other boys listened to them one 
night from the top of Allt-y-gigfran, and they 
say that they never heard such quacking and 
hissing in all their lives. Evan Bwlich Gwyn 
threw a stick into the thick of them and this 
made them quiet for a little while, but they 
began their hubbub again, as if it were pea- 
soup boiling and every pea with a tongue 
to cackle like a goose. Some say that Satan 
is there in the midst of them, a great bogey 


il The Lloyds, who are still settled at Bron- 
wydd, trace their descent back to Rhys ap 
Tewdwr, Prince of South Wales. 





as big as a hay-stack. 

I must stop now because I am at the end 
of my paper, We all wish to be kindly 
remembered to you. Be sure to write back 
soon. 

Your loving sister, 
Anna Beynon. 





Davip SaLmon. 


Narberth. 
(To be continued). 


THE CHARITABLE CORPORATION 
(See ante p. 237). 


PS dealing with the Charitable Corporation 

(at the reference above) I noted that the 
‘** Advertisement from the Charitable Cor- 
poration ’’ (1708?) seems to have been evoked 
by the proposal of a certain Mr. Le Nud, 
| mentioned in the ‘‘ Advertisement,’? who in 
1706 published a rival scheme. Mr. J. L. 
| Douthwaite, the librarian of the Guildhall, 
| draws my attention to an anonymous pam- 
| phlet in that library, which is apparently 
| the proposal referred to though no mention 
| is made of Le Nud’s name. The pamphlet in 





| question is entitled :— 


| Proposals for establishing a Charitable Fund 
| in the City of London by voluntary gifts aad 
| loans of money to relieve necessitous persons 
| from the oppression and evil practices of ill 
men; providing poor people within the several 
| parishes mentioned in the weekly bills of mort- 
ality with coals and other necessities at a 
| cheap rate in the winter and time of war; 
maintaining those that are not able to get 
their livelihood, setting others to work, or 
employ them to sweep and clean the streets 
and other places within the said parishes, 
clear them from beggars, make convenient 
walks and repair the Sadarese in the avenues 
of the said city; with reasons for the same, 
shewing the benefit that will arise thereby to 
the publick etc. In two parts. | Five biblical 
texts]. The second edition of the first part. 
London; printed at the charge of several 
charitable persons, to be given gratis or sold 
by Mr. Aylmer, bookseller over against the 
Royal Exchange 1706. (4to viii, 24). 


The preface opens with this portentous 
sentence :— 


The proposer of this intended fund, taking 
notice that many proposals which from time 
to time have been offered to the publick, for 
the better relieving and employing the poor, 
and the greater encouragement of trade, have 
not been put into practice, hath thought fit to 
add his mite thereto, not only by publishing 
his own proposals with reasons showing the 
benefits which the publick as well as many 
private persons will receive by such a fund, 
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but also by setting the same on foot with all 
ossible speed by the voluntary contribution, 
friends and acquaintances and of such 
charitable persons of all persuasions or pro- 
fessions whatsoever in matters of religion, as 
shall be willing to lend a hand to so good a | 
work, whereby they have an opportunity to) 
do good to all men (as St. Paul exhorts, Ga. | 
vi, 10). And to show their faith by their | 
works (Jam. ii). : 

The pamphlet is divided into three distinct 
sections:—the proposal of the fund; the 
reason for it (pp. 9-21): and ‘‘ several ob- 
jections answered besides those above men- 
tioned’? (pp. 21-24). At the end of the, 
pamphlet (p. 19) there is the following 
note :— 


We whose names are herewith subscribed ... 
do hereby promise and oblige ourselves and our | 
respective heirs, executors and administrators, 
severally and not jointly, to pay into the said | 
Fund, the several sums of money by us sub- 
scribed to be given or lent for two years with- 
out interest; as soon as twenty-four of the | 
contributors, who shall each have submitted to | 
give £5 or more, or lend £50 or more, shall 
be elected and chosen Governors of the said 
Fund for one year, and they, the said Gover- 
nors, shall have appointed officers and receive | 
the same to be applied according to the said 
proposals. 


The author of the pamphlet seems, from 
a quotation in it, to have been inspired by 
a sermon preached in 1704 by the Rev. 
Charles Brent, M.A., rector of Christ Church 
and St. Werburge, Bristol, Chaplain to the 
Duke of Richmond, and afterwards canon of 
St. David’s. This sermon is entitled :— 


Persuasions to a Publick Spirit. A sermon 
preach’d before the Court of Guardians of the | 
Poor in the City of Bristol at St. Peter’s 
Church on Thursday the 13th of April, 1704, to 
which is added a list of the benefactors for 
setting the poor on work. (London: printed 
by John Wyat at the Rose in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard: 1704: 4to: pp. viii + 24). 

The names of the sixty-five benefactors 
mentioned, who had contributed £3,320, in- 
clude Captain Arthur Grant who contributed 
£10. Brent also published two other sermons 
on the same subject. 


Honour the Lord with thy substance. A 
sermon preach’d on that subject ,before the | 
Society of Merchants in the City of Bristol at 
St. Stephen’s Church on the 10th of November, 
1708. (London: printed for John Wyat, 1708: 
4to pp. iv + 22). 

Money essay’d: or the true value of it tryed. 
In a sermon preach’d before the Worshipful 
Society of Merchants in the City of Bristol 
(London: printed for William and John Innys | 
at the west end of St. Paul’s and William | 
Crossby in Bristol, 1728: 8vo: pp. 37 + (3). 


None of the sermons mentions Le Nud. 
One wonders who he was. Perhaps some 
Huguenot genealogists may be able to identify 
him. 

J. M. Buriocu. 


JANE AUSTEN AND THE PERROT 
FAMILY (See ante p. 267 and refer- 
ences), — It is curious that those who have 





| written of the family of Perrot do not seem 


to have remembered its link with the Immor- 
tal Jane. Her nephew, J. E. Austen Leigh, 
in his Memoir of her, chapter iv, 6th edition. 
p. 66, writes thus, after mentioning Mrs. 
Austen’s only brother, Mr. Leigh Perrot, 
who inherited from a great-uncle the name 
of Perrot, together with a small estate at 
Northleigh in Oxfordshire. 

I must devote a few sentences to this very 
old and now extinct branch of the Perrot 
family; for one of the last survivors, Jane 
Perrot, married to a Walker, was Jane 
Austen’s great-grandmother, from whom she 
derived her Christian name. The Perrots were 
settled in Pembrokeshire at least as early as 
the thirteenth century. They were probably 
some of the settlers whom the policy of our 
Plantagenet kings placed in that country ... 
for the double purpose of keeping open a com- 
munication with Ireland from Milford Haven, 
and of overawing the Welsh, One of the family 
seems to have carried out this latter purpose 
very vigorously; for it is recorded of him that 
he slew twenty-six men of Kemaes, a district 
of Wales, and one wolf. . . . The last of this 
family died about 1778, and their property was 
divided between Leighs and Musgraves. . . Mr. 
Leigh Perrot pulled down the mansion, and 
sold the estate to the Duke of Marlborough. 
and the name of these Perrots is now to be 
found only on some monuments in the church 
of Northleigh. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


ICHARD MIDLETON, AND HIS 

BIBLE.—The following story is from the 

Universal Magazine for August, 1776—a 
Trinidad newspaper :— 

One Richard Midleton, a soldier, attend- 
ing divine service with the rest of the regi- 
ment, in a church in Glasgow, instead of 
pulling out a Bible, like his brother soldiers, 
to find the parson’s text spread a pack of 
cards before him. 

This singular behaviour did not long pass 
unnoticed both by the clergyman and the ser- 
geant of the company to which he belonged. 
The latter in particular commanded him to 


| put up the cards; and, on his refusal, con- 


ducted him after church before the Mayor. 
to whom he preferred a formal complaint of 


Richard’s indecent behaviour during divine 
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service, ‘‘ Well, soldier ’’ (said the Mayor) 
‘‘ what excuse have you to offer for this 
strange, scandalous behaviour? If you can 
make any apology, or assign any reason for 
it, ’tis well; if you cannot, assure yourself 
that I will causq you to be severely pun- 
ished for it.’’—‘‘ Since your honour is so 
good, (replied Richard) as to permit me to 
speak for myself, an’t please your worship, 
I have been eight days upon the march, with 
«a bare allowance of sixpence a day, which 
your honour will surely allow is hardly suffi- 
cient to maintain a man in meat, drink, 
washing and other necessaries; and conse- 
quently that he may want, without a Bible, 
Prayer-book, or any other good book.’’ 

On saying this, Richard drew out his pack 
of cards, and presenting one of the aces to 
the Mayor, continued his address to the mag- 
istrate as follows: 

‘“ When I see an ace, may it please your 
honour, it reminds me that there is only one 
God; and when I look upon a two, or a 
three, the former puts me in mind of the 
Father and the Son: the latter of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. A four calls to my 
remembrance the four Evangelists, Mathew, 
Mark, Luke and John, a five, the five wise 
Virgins who were ordered to trim their 
lamps (there were ten, indeed, but five, your 
worship may remember, were wise, and five 
were foolish)—a six, that in six days God 
created Heaven and Earth ;—a seven, that on 
the seventh day he rested from all that He | 
had made, an eight, of the eight righteous | 
persons preserved from the deluge, viz., 
Noah and his wife and his three sons and 
their wives; a nine, of the lepers cleansed by 
our Saviour; there were ten, but one only 
returned to offer his tribute of thanks; and a 
ten, of the Ten Commandments.”’ Richard 
then took the knave, placed it beside him, and 
passed on to the Queen, on which he observed | 
as follows :—‘‘ This Queen reminds me of the | 
Queen of Sheba, who came from the utter- 
most parts of the earth to hear the wisdom 
of Solomon; as her companion the King does 
of the Great King of Heaven, and of King 
George the Third.”’ 

‘Well ”’ (returned the Mayor), ‘‘ you have 
given me a very good description of the cards 
except the Knave.”’ 

“If your honour will not be angry with 
me ”’ (returned Richard) ‘‘ I can give you the | 
same satisfaction on that, as any in the | 
pack.’’ ‘‘No,’’ said the Mayor. ‘“‘ Well” | 
(returned the Soldier) ‘‘ the greatest knave | 


I know is the sergeant who brought me before | 





‘inner rooms, 


| ‘J don’t know” (replied the Mayor) 
| ‘‘ whether he be the greatest knave or no, but 

I am sure he is the greatest fool.’’ 
| The soldier then continued as follows :— 
| ‘* When I count the dots in a pack of cards, 
| there are 365; so many days are in a year. 
| When I count how many cards are there in 

a pack, I find 52; so many weeks are there 
| in a year, When I reckon how many tricks 
| are won by a pack, I find there are 13; so 
| many months are there in a year. So that 
| the pack of cards is both Bible, Almanack 
and Prayer-book to me.’’ 

The Mayor called his servants, ordered 
them to entertain the soldier well, gave him 
a piece of money, and said he was the clever- 
est fellow he ever heard in his life. 

EK. H. FarRBRoTuer. 


, SATYR AGAINST HYPOCRITES.’— 

The Library of Congress copy of ‘A Satyr 
against Hypocrites,’ generally ascribed to 
John Phillips, has the following note pasted 
on the page opposite the title, apparently cut 
from some pamphlet as it is in print: 

‘‘ Mr, John Milton’s Satrye against Hypo- 
crites, Written whilst he was Latin Secre- 
ary to Oliver Cromwell, Si natura negat, 
facit indignatio versum, Sat. 1.” 

The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ states that the 
‘Satyr’ was published as the work of Mil- 
ton in 1700. The British Museum has an 
edition of 1710, which bears Milton’s name. 

It seems firmly established that this attack 
on the Church of England was rumoured to 
be Milton’s. It is quite unquotably coarse, 
and, if it could be ascribed to Milton, would 
be a very significant revelation of his humour. 

Little was left unsaid of the Anglican clergy 
and laity. The stock insults hurled at the 
Puritans by the Anglicans and _ Royalists 
were here returned. Writers of religious 
satires were constructing their attacks on cer- 
tain well-defined principles; using, over and 
over again, the same accusations. In ascrib- 
ing the ‘ Satyr’ to Milton, the Royalists, if 
the ‘‘ mistake’’ was theirs, killed two birds 
with one stone; they revealed Milton as a 
coarse, lascivious insulter of pious Anglican 
women, and they convicted him of writing a 
most hackneyed and conventional attack. 

C. M. WessTer. 

Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn., U.S.A. 

HANGING PARIS: CAFE VOISIN.— 

This select second Empire restaurant has 
closed its doors. It survived the dispersal of 
the society of the Tuileries and for many 
years titled people only were allowed in its 
J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


UEEN ANNE’S MANSIONS. — I have 
sought to establish exactly the date when 
and by whom this pile of buildings, the first 
block of flats to be built in London, was 
erected. I have sought everywhere, even to 
the County Hall, without results. The sum 
of information so far obtained is that the flats 
were built between 1874 and 1877 by an 
American banker, Hankey. In fact the 
building is known as ‘‘ Hankey’s Folly.”’ 
Any information would be desirable, especi- 
ally as this building was the predisposing 





cause of the regulation of the height of build- | 


ings imposed by the London Building Act 
of 1894. 
C. G. Harper, 


HOMAS ASHE, PAMPHLETEER. — 
Writing to Earl Bathurst on 4 Aug., 
1813, Lord Sidmouth requested that Thomas 
Ashe, the notorious pamphleteer, should be 
given a passage aboard one of the convict 
transports about to leave for New South 
Wales. Sidmouth also asked that the 
— of N.S.W. should be advised that 
Ashe 


is a person, whose Character is not entirely 
without blemish; that his Errors have not 
been of a felonious nature, but that he has 
employed himself in writing libellous Publi- 
cations to a considerable extent, and of a very 
mischievous tendency, at the instance of a 
certain Class of Booksellers in this Town; but 
that he has shown so much contrition for the 
improper pursuits he has been engaged in, and 
so much ability to render himself useful, if 
his talents were properly directed, that he has 
been granted the indulgence of going to a dis- 
tant uisay, where he proposes to redeem his 
Character, and to recommend himself, by his 
exemplary Conduct, to the Notice of the 
Governor. 


Sidmouth also mentions that Ashe’s con- 


duct and character had been investigated by | 


tain, therefore, that he did not avail himself 
of the passage to N.S.W., especially as about 
1820 to 1822 he resided in York under the 
name of Philip Francis Sidney, editing the 
Yorkshire Gazette for a little more than a 
year and then publishing the short-lived 
Yorkshire Observer (4S. ii. 449). What 
were the circumstances leading up to Sid- 
mouth’s recommendation, and how did Ashe 
escape having to make the voyage to N.S. W. ? 
Also did he by any chance obtain his York 
| alias from this episode and the proposal 
| that he should be sent to Sydney? I shall 
| be glad of particulars concerning his career 
| and references to accessible works giving 
details of his life and writings. 


Henry Bateson. 





New Zealand. 


AMUEL BUTLER (‘ Hudibras ’). —Look- 
ing through some seventeenth century 
pamphlets, I came across ‘‘ The Earl of Pem- 
broke’s Speech in the House of Peers, when 
the Seven Lords were accused of High Trea- 
son, copia vera, Mic. Oldsworth. Printed 
in the year 1648.’’ ‘Title and pp. 1-6. 

This title had written, in a contemporary 
hand, ‘‘ by Butler, author of Hudibras.”’ 

I can find no mention of this in connection 
with Butler, and the ‘ D.N.B.’ says, ‘‘ In 
1659, at the age of 47. he first appeared be- 
fore the public in an anonymous prose tract, 
in favour of the Stuarts, intitled ‘ Mola Asi- 
naria,’’’ The Mic. Oldsworth who signs the 
Copia vera on the title was Secretary to the 
Earl of Pembroke, and he is credited with 
having written most, if not all, of the Earl 
of Pembroke’s speeches, 

Is any further information obtainable as 
to Butler’s authorship ? 





G. J. Gray. 





Cambridge. 


(QT. SISEMBRE (variously spelt). — This 
appears to be the original form of 


a magistrate named Corrant, who had Sambro Head, near Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
strongly recommended that Ashe be given a| [I can find no trace of this saint’s name, 


free passage to N.S.W. From a letter to 


Governor Macquarie, dated 30 Nov., 1813, | 


it appears that Bathurst ordered Ashe a pas- 
sage aboard the ship Broxbornebury, which 
reached Sydney in July, 1814. (See Aust. 
Hist, Rec, Series i, v, viii, pp. 94-95). No 
further mention of Ashe is to be found in 
Australian historical records: Macquarie in 
a despatch of 7 Oct., 1814, dealing with the 
arrival of the Broxbornebury, mentions the 
free settlers who arrived by this ship, but 
Ashe’s name does not appear. It seems cer- 





| either in Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ or in 
| any of the early calendars I have seen. I 
should like to know the day assigned in the 
calendar to this saint, if there were such a 
person. 
G. R. F. Prowse. 
159, Hargrave Street, Winnipeg. 


TANDERWICK. — Could any of your 
readers tell me whether the name Stander- 
wick could be of Dutch origin? <A family of 
‘this name is reputed to have descended from 
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a follower of William Prince of Orange. 
Rex. 


OYAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 1790, — | 
Information is asked for regarding a | 
Royai Encyclopaedia published in 1790. I. 


have eight pages of No. 109, Vol. ii. The 
pages are unnumbered, but the first is headed 


‘‘Preatise on Military Affairs’? and the | 


other seven ‘‘ Military Affairs.’’ Pages 
measure 94 by 153 inches, The first page has 
““ No, 109. Vol. II, 7 Y,’’ and the fifth page 
“No. 109, Vol, II, 7 Z,’’ printed at foot. 
There are four full-page plates of figures 
to illustrate the text ‘‘drawn from life’’ 


and engraved by W. Grainger, and ‘“‘ pub- | 


lished as the Act directs, by C. Cooke, No. 
17, Paternoster Row,’’ dated respectively 
May 28, July 2, Sept. 3, and Oct. 1, 1790. 
Plates 1, 2 and 3 are headed ‘‘ An exact 
representation of the Manual Exercise, 
according to modern Military Discipline. 
See Treatise on Military Affairs.’? In 1790 
‘‘ discipline’? meant what is now called 
“drill.”” Plate 4 is headed ‘‘ An exact repre- 
sentation of the three Rank Firings, with 
Officers Fusee & Sword Salute, according to 
the last new regulation. See the Treatise on 
Military Affairs.”’ 


There is no copy of this book in the British | 
Museum Library, nor can the authorities | 


there, after prolonged search, furnish any 
information about it. 
J. H. Leste, 
Lt.-Colonel. 


Hon, Editor of Journal of the Society for 
Army Historical Research. 


ACAULAY ON POPE.—Lord Macaulay, 
in his Essay on Chatham, refers to 


Pope’s imitation of ‘‘ the second satire of the 
first book of Horace.’’ Is not this incorrect ? 


And which imitation did Macaulay have in | 


mind? He is comparing Wilkes’s ‘ Essay’ 
with ‘‘ Pope’s own works.” 
Ruopon. 
Lincoln’s Inn. 


HITELOCKE FAMILY. — I would be 
grateful for information which would 
put me in touch with any of the descendants 
of Sir James Whitelocke, Judge of the Com- 
mon Pleas, who died in 1638; also of his son, 
Sir Bulstrode Whitelocke, who was a fam- 


ous man under the Commonwealth, and who | 


died in 1675; also of the latter’s son, Sir 
William Whitelocke, who entertained Wil- 
liam of Orange in 1688 at his house, Phyllis 
Court, Henley-on-Thames, where William of 
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Orange held his first court in England. 

Are there any portraits still in existence 
of these famous men? And are there any 
prints or pictures of Phyllis Court, Henley- 
on-Thames as it was in the fifteenth, six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries? The 
present mansion dates from 1837, but there 
are records of a manor there as far back as 
1347. 

L. L. Norswortny. 


DRINKING OUT OF A SHOE, — In his 
‘Wilde Jugend’ Rudolf Herzog relates 
' (p. 287) that at the end of a festive occasion, 
| there being only one bottle of champagne left, 
he drew off the shoe of his young and grace- 
ful hostess, filled it with the foaming wine 
and drank brotherhood to her husband out 
of it. Is this—or has it been—a customary 
act of enthusiasm and homage—or was it the 
invention of a moment of transport? 


F. R. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS: TWO 

CHARACTERS FOR IDENTIFICA- 
TION.—At p. 252 of vol. i of the Greville 
Memoirs (8 vol, edition, 1896) dated 20 Nov., 
1829, the following passage occurs :— 

‘* My belief is that — and — — plunder 
him [that is George IV] or rather the country 
between them in certain stipulated propor- 
tions.” 

Can any reader suggest what are the names 
omitted ? 

I have seen ‘The Greville Diary includ- 
ing passages hitherto withheld from publica- 
| tion ’ edited by P. W. Wilson (2 vols. 1927) 
| but I do not find any reference to the above 
extract. 





Frepx. C. WHITE. 


AMILIES OF WOODNOTH AND MAW- 
HOOD.—Are there direct descendants of 
either of these families existing? Both were 
| connected with the Collett family from the 
| seventeenth century. The last mention of 
members of either family appears in the will 
| of John Collett (d. 1713), under which Benj. 
Woodnoth Sr., and Benj. Woodnoth, Jr., 
| were beneficiaries; likewise Mrs. Martha 
Mawhood (dau. of Nicholas Collett) and her 
son Collett Mawhood. 


Henry Co.Ltett. 


| 

| 

| JJUPRES, MINIATURE-PAINTER, — I 
should be grateful for any particulars 
| of this artist’s life and works. I recently 
| obtained a nice miniature copy of the Monna 
| Lisa by him. 

P. B. G, B. 
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OHN BLUDWORTH (BLOODWORTH). | 
—Can anyone tell me the arms borne by | 
John Bludworth (or Bloodworth), Master of | 
the Vintners’ Company in 1641? Were they | 
the same as those borne by Sir Thomas Blud- | 
worth, Lord Mayor 1665-6 (who may have | 
been his son), viz.: Argent, three bars sable, | 
in chief three torteaux, all within a bordure | 
ermine? If so, it might help to prove the | 
connection. Any information regarding John 
Bludworth would be welcome, but his arms | 
especially. 


M. M. B. 


AYMENT MADE IN THE TEMPLE | 

CHURCH, LONDON.—In a Catalogue | 

of old deeds and documents belonging to Mr. | 

H. R. Moulton, of 5, Park Hill, Richmond, | 
Surrey, England, is the following deed :— 


28 Novr., 1571. Grant by John Scudamour of | 
Homelacye (Holme Lacy) Hereford, son and | 
heir of William Scudamour deceased to John 
Holmestead, of Much Maplested (Great Maple- 
stead) Essex of the manors called Dynes, 
Hosedens and Caxstons with appurtenances in 
Muche and Little Maplested, Gestingthorpe, 
Henningham Sible, Henningham Castle (Sible 
and Castle Hedingham) and elsewhere, Essex, 
for which the said Holmestead has paid 120.1. 
and will pay 200.1, on the font of the ‘Temple 
Church in London at Michaelmas next and a | 
further 200.1. in the same place at Michaelmas 
1573. 


Can any reader suggest reason why a 
church should be selected as the place agreed | 
upon for this payment, or give any other 
instances ? 


ArtTHuR W. Marks. 

New Zealand. 
OPE-JOHNSTONE MARRIAGE.—Proof 
is required of the marriage, about 1815, | 
of Lady Janet Hope-Johnstone, of Annan- 
ale, Dumfriesshire, to William Beattie, of 
Middlebie, Dumfriesshire. I should be. 
grateful if any information could be for- | 
warded to me direct. 


Kenneto E, Newman. 
6, Gower Street, Reading. 


ROWNSEA CASTLE.—In the notes on §S. | 
and W. H. Ireland (at ante p. 219) is | 
mentioned, as a supporter of the play | 
‘ Vortigern,’ Mr. Charles Sturt, of Brown- 
sea Castle, M.P., for Bridport. This resi- | 
dence, I presume, was on Brownsea Island, 
in Poole Harbour, but was there ever a house 
there to be properly classed as a castle, and | 
if so, what was its origin? | 


The Mount, Northwood. 


| Piccadilly was 


(jHAUNCEY: SHAUGHNESSY. — The 
name of Chauncey is to be found some- 
times in America. and is said to be an adap- 
tation of Shaughnessy. Is such a surmise 
correct ? 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 


AMES SHARPLES, PORTRAIT - 
PAINTER.—There is an account of this 


| man in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ |. i. 429, but it is not 
| there recorded that on 7 Jan., 1787, he, as 
| a widower, was married to Ellen Wallas of 
| Lancaster, spinster, 
his portraits? Reference to existing examples 


Is anything known of 


will be appreciated. 
T. Cann Hucues, F.s.a. 


BLLIOT(S): ST. JAMES’S COFFEE 

HOUSE. — Elliot(t), keeper of St. 
James’s Coffee House, in St. James’s Street, 
a famous Whig resort from the time of 
Queen Anne until late in the reign of George 
III, is mentioned by Dean Swift, by G. A. 
Aitken in his Life of Sir Richard Steele, and 
in Ralph Nevill’s ‘ Romantic London.’ Fur- 


| ther particulars about him are wanted. 


W. T. T. Exuiort. 
40, Westbourne Park Road, Bayswater, W.2. 
LLIOTT: ST. JAMES’S, PICCADILLY. 
—The first incumbent of St. James’s, 
named Elliott. Further 
particulars about him are wanted. 


W. T. T. Extrtorrt. 


HE LONDON PLANE-TREE.—Much has 
been written in praise of the London 


| plane-tree, but I cannot remember seeing any- 


where an account of who first began the plant- 
ing of plane-trees in London, or when, or 
where the first of them were planted. Whence, 


| now-a-days, are new ones procured ? 


EK. Y. 
EFERENCES WANTED: THE CRUCI- 
FIXION.—In ‘ Divine Immanence’ p. 136, 
Illingworth says of Our Lord: “ He died by 
the only mode of death which could be visibly 
portrayed for ever with all its profound appeal, 
te the eyes of men.”” This idea must have 
occurred to others, and have been expressed, 
probably before, in other places, but I cannot 
recall an instance and should be grateful if 

readers of ‘N. & Q.’ could refer me to any. 


Ss. L. 
‘(VHRONICLES OF LONDON’ BRIDGE’: 
AUTHOR WANTED.—Can anyone tell me 


who was the author of a small book called 
“Chronicles of London Bridge, By An Anti- 


| quary,” London, (2nd Edition), 1839; the pre- 
J. Lanprear Lucas. | 


face dated 1827. 
P, B. G. Brnnatt. 
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‘COLERIDGE MSS. 
(clix. 440). 


IX response to Mr, Grices’ request for let- 

ters of Coleridge, 1 am sending you a copy of | 
a somewhat poorly preserved letter in my own | 
possession. It is written on two sides of a | 
small 8vo sheet in the familiar hand of the | 
poet. Unhappily it seems to have been at | 
some time in the possession of a careless col- | 
lector, who fastened it down in an album | 
perhaps with paste and a bit of sealing-wax, | 
of which traces still remain. In removing | 
the letter from this a fairly large piece of | 
paper was torn out, carrying with it two 
words almost completely and part of an- 
other. I obtained the letter in Boston in 
1924. 


“* Dear Lucius, 

Would that you had come on Sunday ky 
which time I had promised you to have re- 
vised your verses — For in part from the 

. - which Mr. Butler and his admirable? 
Discourse, took of my mind — and in part, 
from 3 or 4 letters which Mr. Gillman was 
anxious that I should get off—Mr. Porter’s 
Question came like a flash on me. Not that 
I had not® read your verses, for that I did, 
within an hour after they? were sent to me, 
and spoke of them to Mr, Gillman, as I now | 
speak of them to yourself—that the composi- | 
tion is very creditable to you — and were I | 
your Tutor, I should be much gratified. In 
the first line, frantic is too harsh a5 word 
for your side of the Question, Better put— 

He comes, fit Herald of that frenzied’ throng. 


All the other lines are very well, in relation 
to the Thought—I do not know when you 
return. But if you return to Highgate two 
or three days before your Holidays are over, 
I will with pleasure devote a. . .6 to you— 
and even a few hours, when we were alone 
in my Room, and you took your pen in your 
1 One or two words, of which only traces 
remain, were carried away when the sheet was 
torn. | 
2 Only ‘admi. . .’ is now legible. | 
| 

| 

| 

! 

| 


DD | 
om 
ak Bis | 
a | 
oO 
a 


| 


3 Several lines have been drawn through the 
letter to this point, as if to indicate what a 
printer should omit, but the cancelled portion 
is not a complete unit. 

: * they ” 

“harsh a 
creditable” tT. 

6 See note 1. 


is written over cancelled “ you.” 
” is written over cancelled “ dis- 


hand, would enable me to suggest? altera- 
tions and improvements and to aid you in 
making such, more effectually than days,® in 
your absence.—I would have Peter’s Speech 
somewhat compressed—and then pass off into 
some reflection of this kind — So spake the 
Enthusiast—in the spirit of his times—But 
a prophetic Spirit and? truths unknown to 
| himself, were working beneath the agitated 
surface of his Zeal, and so pass to the!® real 
justification of the Crusades, and end with 
the beneficial consequences. While you are 
away I will not let it out of my mind, a 


me 2, Os 


Tuomas O. Masport. 
Hunter College, New York. 


ENGLISH PROVINCIAL PLAYHOUSES 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
(clx. 147, 165, 183, 209, 226, 247, 267, 283, 
301). — Wrean. By way of supplementing 
Dr, F. T. Woon’s list a Wigan theatre may 
be recorded. John Wesley records in his 
Journal, 6 April, 1768, ‘‘ about eleven I 
preached in Wigan at a place near the 
middle of the town, which I suppose was 
formerly a playhouse. . .”’ 

The Rev. John Poulton, a Wesleyan min- 
ister in Wigan in the seventies of last cen- 
tury, took a great interest in this matter and 
obtained from Mr. Joseph Meek (then an 
elderly resident) whose family resided in the 
proximity for several generations, informa- 
tion which he records as follows :— 


The place was in the Wiend now forming 
part of Park’s Iron Warehouse with an upper 
pace lower room. The upper room was rented 
by the small band of Methodists for services, 
whilst the lower one at Fair times was let to 
a wandering company of showmen. At the 
time to which Mr. Wesley refers the lower 
room was vacant, and in that he preached. 


The rest of Mr. Poulton’s letter will not 
be uninteresting to readers of ‘N, and Q.’ 


But why was it vacant? Thereupon hangs a 
story and explains why the showman left. The 
conditions on which it was let to him were 
that he was not to hold his show while the 
Methodists were holding a service. But his 
success was great. He said he did not care, 
and broke his conpact. After repeated warn- 
ings one of the sturdy Methodists, who had 
in fact been the champion pugilist of the town 

7 “ suggest ” is written over cancelled 
*‘ make.” 

8 Before “in” the word “when” has been 
cancelled. 

9 “and truths ” was first written “a truth.” 


10 “the” is written over cancelled “ some.” 


- 
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before his conversion, undertook to settle the 
affair. He employed two lads after the show 
had begun to sprinkle the upper floor with 
plenty of water, then move a malt mill up and 
down the room, and not spare the water 
before they swept up. The cracks and holes 
in the floor were such as to favour well the 
results. The showman was very angry, and 
the Mayor’s daughter being there had a dress 
spoiled. Both spoke to Mr. Scott the Mayor, 
asking him to punish the stalwart Methodist, 
who was only known as the “ Bleacher,” that 
being his trade. The Mayor, however, told the 
showman he had himself to thank, and he had 
better mind, or the Bleacher would lick him; 
and to his daughter he said “ Served her right 
in going to such places.” 

Dr, Wood may not have noticed that Wes- 
ley preached in a _ play-house several years 
earlier at Birmingham, in 1764. © 

No further references to the Wigan play- 
house have been traced until 1808, for which 
year a play-bill, preserved in the Wigan 
Library, records as follows :— 

THEATRE, WIGAN 
On WEDNESDAY EVENING, November 30th, 


Their Majesties’ Servants will 
fashionable COMEDY of Th 
MONEY MOON. 

This may have been the same theatre, or 
another, for a play-bill dated 1825 is headed : 
Theatre; ‘‘ Royal Hotel, Wigan.’’ This 
Hotel was about 200 yards from the theatre 
above noticed. 

No other records of these two early theatres 
have come to my notice. It is not unlikely 
that the Royal Hotel (which, previous to 
1808, was known as ‘‘ The Eagle and Child,”’ 
was the principal hotel for important visitors, 
and possessed a large yard) would have been 


perform the | 
e 





Dover. In the year 1790, an edifice wa 
erected, by subscription, in Suargate-street, 
for an assembly room, and a play-house; and 
it is found sufficiently large to answer both 
purposes, Lyon’s ‘ History of the Town and 
Port of Dover,’ 1813. 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 

Littlehampton. 


AK-APPLE DAY (clx. 242, 248, 301).— 
Although I do not remember any recent 
instance of the formal observance of Royal 
Oak Day, I may quote the following incident 
as evidence that it still counts as an anni- 
versary in rural England—at least that it 
did so some forty years ago. 

I was occupied during the Whitsuntide 
holiday with a team of workmen supplied 
by the late Lord Muncaster for the explora- 
tion of the Roman camp at Hardknot on the 
pass between Ravenglas and Ambleside in 
Cumberland. Passengers are few on that 


| lonely mountain road and I think the only 


visitor we had during a week’s work was the 


is situated. It happened that spring was 


| 
| tenant of the sheep-farm whereon the camp 
| 


| 
| 


early that year, and even in that treeless up- 
land the pasture was far advanced. On my 
remarking this to the farmer he replied: 
‘“ Aye, and this be but yak-bob day.”’ It 
was, in fact, the 29 of May, and I was well 


| pleased to hear ‘‘oak-apple’’ rendered so 





the centre for travelling theatrical companies | 


in the eighteenth century. 

If Dr, Woop would like the list of players 
of the 1808 company I shall be pleased to 
send it. 

LIVERPOOL. 


The following 


Liverpoo] 


eighteenth century play-bills are preserved | 
| claimed a holiday on Royal Oak Day, and 


in the Wigan Library :— 


‘June 18th, 1784. Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden. “ Bald Stroke for a Husband ” (Mr. 


and Mrs. Kemble as Don Carlos and Minette). | 
“To-morrow, for the only time this season, | 


The Beggar’s Opera.” 


July 23, Aug 7, Sept. 4, Sept. 17, 1784, | 


Jan. 11, 1785, same and same 


theatre. 


company 


In the same collection there are some | 


seventy Liverpool play-bills of between 1813 
and 1838, nearly all Theatre-Royal. 


A, J. H. 
Wigan. 


nearly in good Anglo-Saxon. Of course King 
Sharles’s adventure in the oak took place 
twelve or thirteen days later than the day 
on which we commemorate it in our calendar, 
29 May Old Style about corresponding to 10 
June New Style. 
HERBERT MAxWELL. 
Monreith. 


When I was a child, round about the year 
1890, my nurse was a young woman of about 
twenty, who came from the village of Shot- 
ley Bridge in Durham county. She told me 
that when she went to school, the children 


sang a rhyme: 
The twenty-nineth of May 
Is Royal Oak Day, 
If you don’t give us a holiday 
We’ll all run away. 
M. H. Dopps. 


This commemoration of the triumphal 
entry into London of restored Charles II on 
May 29, 1669 is, I have read, still observed 
in the Royal Hospital, Chelsea. Whilst I 
was an oppidan at Eton 1862-6, many of us 
| gathered oak-apples, or sprays of oak, and 
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wore them on that day; we had but a vague 
idea of what we were commemorating, ex- 
cept that it related to King Charles, but 
whether to the First or Second we knew not; 
it was evidently a practice handed down 
from the service for that day enacted for 
church or chapel at the time of the Restora- 
tion, and abolished with other seventeenth 
century occasional services in 1859. An ac- 
count of the celebration of Oak-apple Day in 
past times can be read in ‘The Book of 
Days,’ R. Chambers, 1864, vol. i, p. 696. 
ALFReD WELBY, 
Lt.-Colonel. 


The custom mentioned by F. M. V. of the 
choristers of Durham Cathedral going up to 
the top of the central tower and _ singing 
anthems is still observed on Royal Oak Day 
(May 29). The anthems are sung on three 
sides of the tower only—the west side is ex- 
cepted. Tradition supplies the reason for 
this. It was from the west side that a man 
whose tombstone lies below leaped. A 
mutilated effigy of Frosterly marble is said 
to represent Hob of Pelaw holding a purse 
of money for which he risked his life, 

Although the choral service now takes 
place in honour of Charles II’s Restoration 
it was originally instituted to commemorate 
the victory of Neville’s Cross on St. Luke’s 
Eve, Oct. 17, 1346. 

H. Askew. 


A bough of oak is still laid on the window- 
sill by the high table before dinner on 
May 29, at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


G. C. Moore Smita. 


()VERMANTEL MOTTOES (clx. 192, 233, 

264, 285).—I used sometimes to visit an 
excellent Quaker lady, now dead. The house 
in which she lived had been built for her 
family. On the white marble overmantel in 
the drawing-room was the _ inscription: 
‘* Gather ye rosebuds while ye may.’’ I have 
sat at drawing-room meetings there for some 
humane object and wondered at the incon- 
gruity of the motto. 

M. H. Dopps. 


MODERN FOLK-PHRASES (clx. 278). — 

A cottage woman I know, pointing to an 
enlarged photograph of her mother, said to 
me, ‘‘ And, the doctor he says, ‘Mrs, W. 
your mother is a nasty bad woman,’ and so 
she was ma’am, and my father tended her 


by .inches.”’ 
H. F. P: 


ARY ANNE MACLEAN, fl. 1816-1817 
(clx, 278).—As one of the Macleans of 
Coll (Muke) and owner of the original 
miniature of Mary Gavine Maclean (the 
second name ‘“‘ Anne ’’ was an error in ‘ The 
Clan Maclean,’ 1838), 1 am able to tell 
ApmriraL Horniman that a beautiful full- 
length portrait was painted of Mary by Gor- 
don, Watson, and jhangs at Ardchattan 
Priory, Argyllshire, where it has been handed 
down in the family of the late Colonel Camp- 
bell Preston. I am travelling at present, 
but on my return home in May will be pleased 
to lend ApMriRaL HorniMan a further account 
as put together by myself for publication by 
Professor J. P. MacLean, the present his- 
torian of the Clan. 


ADELINE MacLean. 
Sun Dial Plain, Worplesdon. 


()BADIAH RICH (clx. 224). — Obadiah 
Rich, the well-known London bookseller, 
was born in Truro, Massachusetts, and bap- 
tized there 13 July, 1783. He was the son 
of Obadiah and Salome (Lombard) Rich, and 
came of a well-known seafaring family, the 
progenitor of which, Richard Rich, settled 
in Massachusetts in the seventeenth century. 
Obadiah became the American Consul at 
Valencia in 1815, and was later transferred 
to Madrid. Interested in Americana he soon 
accumulated a collection and began to go 
frequently to London, where he met the lead- 
ing American collectors of that time. Soon 
he was selling them early Spanish items of 
American interest. By 1828 he had resigned 
his diplomatic post and was established as a 
bookseller in London. In 1832 he published 
a catalogue of books about America printed 
between 1492 and 1700. This catalogue be- 
came the basis of the great Brown, Aspin- 
wall, Brevoort, Murphy, Force, and Lennox 
collections of Americana, which Rich was 
very instrumental in building up for their 
owners. Obadiah Rich married, at Gibral- 
tar, Ann Montgomery, said to have come 
from Northern Ireland. He died in London 
20 Jan., 1850, having had issue four sons and 
two daughters. Further genealogical details. 
may be found in The New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register, vol. 1xxxiv. p. 118, 
April, 1930. A very brief account of his 
book-selling activities will be found in George 
Parker Winship’s ‘The John Carter Brown 
Library: a history’ (1914). 
; GiLBerRT H. Doane. 


ONDON INNS AND STAGE-COACHES 
| (clx, 244).—The Brighton Coach started 
| from Blossom’s Inn, and The White Horse,. 
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Fetter Lane was the starting-place for 
Portsmouth and Yarmouth and Ipswich, ac- 
cording to the Royal Kalendar for 1835. 

A. H. W. FynMore. 


Littlehampton. 


'‘OURTS OF JUSTICE IN HALLS OF | 


INNS (clx. 261, 303). — The quotation 
given from Mr, H. R. Moulton’s catalogue 
would seem to indicate that the Court referred 
to was not an ordinary Court of Justice but 
the tribunal that was constituted after the 


Great Fire of 1664 to deal with questions of | 


boundaries and titles. This sat in Clifford’s 
Inn Hall. 

The Lord Chancellor sat in Lincoln’s Inn 
Hall from early times, When Lords Jus- 
tices were appointed in 1851 the Hall was 
divided into two, the Lord Chancellor sitting 
at the north end and the Lords Justices at 


the south end. The senior Vice-Chancellor | 


sat in a Court contiguous to the north-west 
corner of the Hall, and the other two sat in 
bungalow Courts that stood on the east side 


of the Hall, where the green plot now is just | 
inside the ancient gateway in Chancery Lane. | 
When an additional Equity Judge was ap- | 


pointed (Mr, Justice Fry), accommodation 


for him was provided under the Library. | 


The Master of the Rolls sat in the Rolls 
Court next to Rolls Chapel in the Yard that 


was immediately south of Symond’s Inn, | 


nearly opposite Carey Street. This arrange- 
ment continued until the Master of the Rolls 
was made senior Judge in Court of Appeal I, 
and the Royal Courts of Justice were opened 
in 1882. 

ALet IW. 


BURIAL IN ARMOUR (clx. 279).—See the | 
printed edition of Warren’s MS. ‘ His- | 
When the | 


tory of Ashford Church, Kent.’ 
founder’s vault in the N, Chancel was opened 
about 1680, some pieces of armour, and an 
old sword and spurs were found. I described 
this vault in your columns a few years ago. 


F, WItiram Cock. 


OUNDED SOLDIERS ON BATTLE- 

FIELDS OF THE PAST (clx, 279).—In 
Ambroise Paré’s ‘ Surgery’ is described how 
he was dressing a wounded man in a stable 
when an old soldier chme in, who asked if 
others there desperately wounded could sur- 
vive, and being told they could not, deliber- 
ately cut their throats, remarking ‘‘ That he 
prayed God when he should be in such plight 
he might find some one to do the same for 
him, that he should not linger in misery.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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| ‘ Ambroise Paré and his Times 1510-1590,’ by 
| the late Stephen Paget, 1897 
F. Witt1am Cock. 


| pol TAX (clx, 243, 281). — I have the 
original MS. of the Poll Tax for Roch- 
| ester 1660. This was fully described in 
| Archxologia Cantiana (vol, xxx. 1912, by 
Mr, A. A, Arnold, F.s.a4, The tax is described 
on the first page as ‘‘ pole-money.”’ 


F. Wititam Cock. 


URGATORY AS A PLACE-NAME (clx. 
116, 159, 232).—On the Newfoundland 
and Labrador coasts on early maps were 
several ‘‘ Isle of Torménts,’’ sometimes I con- 
| sider named ‘‘ Isle of Devils.’? As I have 
some reason to suppose, in one case at least, 
that this name was given about Good Fri- 
day, I had tentatively reached the conclusion, 
before I saw this note, that Torment or 
Devil might be a popular name for Good 
Friday with seamen about 1500. This idea is 
somewhat strengthened by a review in the 
Times Literary Supplement, March 26, of 
the Rev, T. A. MacCulloch’s ‘ The Harrow- 
ing of Hell.’ 


G. R. F, Prowse. 


YONSEIL DE FAMILLE (clx. 279). — The 
| institution of the Family Council, as set 
| out in the Civil Code, has been in practice 
in France for over a hundred years. It was 
set up by the Code to protect the interests 
of minors, and to supervise the administra- 
tion of their estates by their guardians. In 
cases of minority a Family Council can be 
| called together by the minor’s or incapable’s 
| relatives, creditors, others interested, or by 
| a Justice of the Peace of his own accord, or 
| it is open to any person to bring to the 
| latter’s notice any fact which may bring 
| about the necessity of appointing a guardian. 
| The Council must be made up of six blood 
| relations rather than relatives by marriage, 
| to be taken half from the paternal side 
and half from the maternal side of the 
family, and in preference from the older 
members. Various regulations exist to en- 
sure the attendance of members, and a 
system of fining for non-attendance proves 
effective in this. The Council, of which at 
least three-quarters of the members must be 
present, is always presided over by a Justice 
of the Peace, who has the power to give the 
casting vote when one is required. 

Special provision is made for lunatics and 
their estates, anyone who has applied for 
guardianship of the person concerned being 
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unable to attend the Council, except in the 
ease of a husband, wife or child of the 
lunatic, when attendance is permitted, but 
no power to vote is allowed. In addition, 
an examination of the patient must take 
place in the presence of the Public Prose- 
cutor, whilst any appeal against the decision 
of the Council can be taken to a Court of 
Appeal. Although the guardian has much 
power over the incapacitated person and his 
estate, the Family Council, if necessary, has 
the power to interfere in certain matters. 

A full account of the Family Council in 
France, and of similar institutions in other 
European countries, will be found in ‘Family 
Council Law in Europe: a study undertaken 
at the instance of the Eugenics Society, 
1927-1929,’ London, [1930]. Other works on 
the subject are ‘Du Conseil Judiciaire en 
droit francais,’’ by Marcel Beau, 1900; ‘ De 
fonctions du Conseil 
Judiciaire,’ by L. Bonnardot, 1901; and ‘ Des 
recours contre les déliberations du Conseil 
de Famille,’ bv D. Teyssesier, 1907. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


ARTHOLOMEW ELLIOTT (clx. 191).— 
On Jan, 21, 1748, Bartholomew Elliott 
of Usselby, Co. Linc. deposed (Chanc, Suit 
12/2208 Div. iii [Reynardstone and Edmon- 
stone], Elliott v, Fortescue, 1759) that he was 
grandson and heir of Henry Ellot alias 
Elliott of Topsham, Co, Devon, cooper (died 
February, 1743), and only surviving child 
and heir of John Elliott of Topsham, but 
“late of Brunswick, North Carolina ”’ gent. 
(died July, 1734, admon. P.C.C. 12 June, 
1738). 
Henry E, died possessed of considerable 
real estate in Topsham and a large personal 





estate. The deposition gives further particu- 

lars relating to his family, and as to the | 
bequests under his will. 

W. T. T. Extiorv. 

40, Westbourne Park Road, Bayswater, W.2. | 


UEEN ANNE’S TRADESMEN (clx. 206, | 
245).—‘‘ Mr. Eliot, a lacemen in the! 
Strand,’’ was William Elliot, a Scotsman, | 


Ministry ‘‘ of all the talents.’’ ‘ The Elliot 
of Brugh and Wells’ by Col. William Elliot, 
C.B., privately printed in 1925, gives further 
particulars and a full account of the family. 
W. T. T. Exzrorr 


NOTHER DON CARLOS (clx. 279). - 
Was not Carlyle’s other example Peter 
the Great who executed his son Alexis ? 
G. C. Moore Smita. 


Perhaps Carlyle had in mind the case of 
the Tsarevitch Alexis, son of Tsar Peter the 
Great and Eudoxia Lopukhina. He was con- 
victed of complicity in a vast conspiracy 
against his father and his reforms, con- 
demned to death, and the manner of this is 
a mystery. 

Francts P. Marcuant. 

Streatham. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL QUERY (clx. 280). 
—2. Gypsies: — Publications of the 
Gypsy Lore Society. George Borrow, 
‘Romano Lavo-lil’; Charles G. Leland, 
‘The English Gypsies and their Language ’, 
‘Anglo - Romany Ballads,’ and ‘The 
Gypsies’; Frank Cuttriss, ‘ Romany Life’; 
Konrad Bercovici, ‘The Story of the 
Gypsies’; ‘An Apology for the life of Mr. 
Bampfylde Moore Carew, Commonly call’d 
The King of the Beggars’ (published in 
1768). 
Wirrep H. Horpey. 
2. ‘Tent Life with English Gypsies in 
Norway,’ by Hubert Smith (King, London, 
1873). The author married Esmeralda, the 
heroine of his book. ‘ Plea for the Educa- 
tion of the Children of the Gypsies,’ by J. 


West, 1844. I believe this to be a tract. I[ 
have not seen it. 
SP. 
ATS IN LITERATURE (clx. 172, 209, 


233, 249, 264, 283, 302).—The following 
added to the lists already given, may be of 
interest :— 

‘Felissa, or The Life and opinions of a 
Kitten of Sentiment,’ by W. H. Fairbrother, 
(Methuen published a post 16mo. edition of 


who amassed a very large fortune as a lace | this, from the edition published by J. Harris, 


merchant in London, and was_ the leading | 
man among the Scottish Whigs in the City. | 
In 1707 he purchased the estate of Wells, | 
on the Water of Rule, in Teviotdale, and | 
built Wells House. He died in 1728. The | 
Wells property subsequently descended to his | 
great-grandson, the Rt. Hon. William Elliot, | 


1811). 


‘The Rainbow 
(Methuen). 

‘Our Cats and all about them: their 
Varieties, Habits and Management, and for 


Cat,’ by Rose Fyleman 


Shows,’ by H. Weir, Tunbridge Wells, 1889. 


(Edition limited to 120 copies, signed by the 


P.C., who was M.P. for Peterborough and | author). 


Chief Secretary for Ireland in Grenville’s ' 


a 2. 
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ISTS OF RECTORS AND VICARS IN| 

CHURCHES (clx., 101, 142).—There is | 

an illuminated card list in Charing Church, | 

Kent. 

to 1546. Vicars fom 1280 to 1912 (the pre- | 
sent Vicar). 

A quotation from a document prepared by | 
the Minister General of the Franciscan | 
Order, 1221, reprinted in ‘ Life i in the Middle 
Ages ’ (C ‘oulton) and again in ‘ The English 
Parish Church ’ (Powys) may not be out of 
place here:— ‘‘ Few Rectors reside in their 
parishes, but the cure of souls is offered for | 
sale among slight vicars.’’ The latter writer 
states that leave of il was constantly 
given to rectors but they were bidden to ap- 
point vicars during their absence. Hence the 
concurrence of rectors and vicars. 

Watter EK. GawTHore. 


WAKELEYS, MIDDLESEX (clx, 280).— | 
0 John B. Firth in his ‘ Middlesex’ (Little 
Guides Series) says that the estate derived its 
name from one Robert Swalclyve who owned 
the manor in the early part of the fourteenth 
century. It passed through several hands in 
the two centuries which followed. In 1629 
it was purchased by Edmund (afterwards 
Sir Edmund) Wright, Lord Mayor of London 
in 1641. The present mansion was built by 
him in 1638. His daughter married Sir 
James Harrington, one of the judges of 
Charles I. She sold it to Sir Robert Vyner 
in 1665. Pepys was a visitor in the same 
year. 

The Vyners continued as owners till in 
1750 the estate was bought by Mr. Thomas 
Clarke whose descendants resided at Swake- 
leys, without a break, until recent years. 

H. Askew. 


BLUE POSTS AND STONES (clix. 460; 

clx, 33, 66, 106, 214, 268).—For the in- 
formation of Dr. Dextsr I can find no indi- 
cation that the Blue Houses at Merrington 
and Eldon had anything to do with boundar- 
ies. 

It is a remarkable fact that the name Blue 
House is of frequent occurrence in the S.E. 
of the County of Durham. On scanning an 
Ordnance Man I have found the following: 
Blue House in the parish of Hutton Henry ; 
Hardwicke Blue House nearer the coast; 
Murton Blue House and West Murton Blue 
House, and Blue House in the neighbourhood 
of Brierton. There must be some reason for 
using the term Blue in connection with these 
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The Library 


By W. C. Mackenzie 
| (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co.?. 


| | THIS lively and interesting book has been 

constructed on the excellent plan of pro- 
viding a readable text and then, to each 
chapter of that, appending a body of notes 
in support, elucidation or mere addition. 
The study of Scottish place-names has not yet 
been attacked on the scale and with the 
thoroughness of the work on behalf of Eng- 
lish names by she English Place-name 
Society. Doubtless work of the kind will ere- 
long be undertaken for Scotland, where the 
problems are many and fascinating. Mean- 


| while, such labours as Mr, Mackenzie’s pre- 
| pare the way in two directions by stimulat- 
| ing, and partly satisfying, popular curiosity, 


and by establishing provisionally some deriv- 
ations and meanings, and throwing whole- 
some doubt on others. Mr. Mackenzie has fol- 
lowed the now well-marked modern lines, add- 
ing to philology considerations of topography 
and, besides having scrutinized the results 
of earlier workers, going back to documents. 
MacFarlane’s ‘ Geographical Collections’ ; 
Bain’s ‘Calendar of Documents’; Steven- 
son’s ‘ Documents’; Theiner’s ‘ Collection of 
Papal Letters’; Laurie’s ‘ Early Scottish 
Charters’ are mentioned, together with 
‘Origines Parochiales,’ the ‘ Register of the 
3reat Seal,’ and the Abbey Chartularies as 
historical sources drawn upon. The arrange- 
ment after an introductory chapter, is by 
topics: ‘Rivers and Burns’; ‘ Nesses and 
Lochs’ ; ‘ Farms and Homesteads,’ and so on. 

Mr. Mackenzie differs from some of our 
English authorities here and there. Thus he 
would have us note a neglected Celtic word 
for water, ach, and see in it the origin of the 
river-names Ock and Oke which Bradley and 
others have derived, the one from the Celtic 
word for “‘ salmon,”’ the other from the Cel- 
tic word for ‘‘ swift.’? He supports “ ridge ”’ 
as the meaning of Eigg or Egg, despite the 
difficulty of a Norse place-name in Adamnan. 
(By the way, in the text of this chapter, ‘ The 
Isles and the Skerries,’ though the notes num- 
ber 31 the reference marks in the text do not 
go beyond 4), He is not willing to accept 
any connection between Mearns and the Cel- 
tic words for ‘‘ steward ’’ or ‘‘ stewardship,”’ 
and takes it to be O.N. mirr a moor, Another 
O.N, derivation that he approves is lundr, a 





buildings—all of the farmhouse type. 
H,. Askew. 


grove (instead of lon, a marsh) for Lundie— 
‘ which he admits to be venturesome. It will 
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be seen, that while he brings his readers to poems already in proof and numerous side- 
acquaintance with the derivations that are notes added. Neither MS. had been printed 
undisputed, he furnishes them, when conjec- | before at length. The one is the earliest text 
ture is allowable, desirable even, with inter- | of the poem—containing, however, many cor- 
esting suggestions to be proved or corrected. | rupted readings; the other is the earliest text 
of the expanded version. In the latter errors 
have been dealt with; in the former, since 
AE rien ee emendation would involve a great number of 
-. — (Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. changes which would often prove mere repeti- 
aera . tion of matter in the editor’s earlier volume, 
HAKESPEARIANS, we think, should wel- the errors have been left standing. Dr. Fos- 
come Mr, Peter Alexander’s contribution | ter, in her Introduction here, has some inter- 
on ‘Henry VIII,’ to this volume. It does | esting paragraphs comparing the treatment 
not. only show up the weaknesses of the | of the Passion in the fourteenth century, its 
grounds relied on for withdrawing the play | use of legend and its appeal to sensation, 
from Shakespeare’s Works, but it also shows | with that of the thirteenth century, follow- 
pl ne senegal - eng noni notions ga ing the coming of the Friars, which adheres 
Shakespeare which are beginning to yield to | closely to the story of the Gospels and makes 
peng ihe: sriguene a pod long _ straightforward practical application to con- 
aken almost for granted as_ true. Mr. | temporary life 
George Ryland’s paper on ‘ English Poets eee ee 
and the Abstract Word’ draws out and 
illuminates a particular excellence in the | for the English Association their Pamphlet 
Elizabethans, in Shakespeare above all, more | No, 78 (2s. net.), Miss D. M. Stuart’s paper, 
effectively that we can remember hitherto to | (hristina Rossetti, Of the many who have 
have seen it done. There is an article here— | written appreciations of Christina Rossetti 
Keats’s Approach to the Chapman Sonnet,’ | foy the centenary of her birth Miss Stuart is 
by Mr. Ifor Evans—which we read at once | perhaps the most notable. Here, though 
with interest and with reluctance, for we are | necessarily restricted within small space, the 
sadly persuaded that associations of the kind | literary criticism is finely penetrating and 
here forced upon the Chapman sonnet, if they mostly convincing. As a person and a mind 
should establish themselves in the reader’s ok naatien ty we (eek Chain la a Soe 
mind, would ruin his — for it. _ Glassi- baffled those who have written upon her — 
cal and on by Mr, R. C. sie | even, to some extent, Miss Stuart. From the 
prc first Ring ae - tn Asoo vag Wessex Press, Taunton, comes a work of Dr. 
_ ee ee ee gee | Defence of the Reformation (5s. 
the experiments in versification of Robert See aa 
Rides Ti . ae ¥ | net.). This is record of three lectures de- 
ridges. 1e other papers are Mr, J. M. nia bee  scalrek Hinde 
Wattie’s on ‘Tense’; Mr. John Sparrow’s | livered last rll a ae tly Bo "4 - 
‘ John Donne and Contemporary Preachers,’ | CUSS10NS following them, with, in — jae’ 
and Mr. H. Harvey Wood’s ‘ A Seventeenth. | "€WSP@per correspondence and other e eal 
Century Manuscript of Poems by Donne and | datory matters. The whole is controversia 
Others.’ | _ ye pg ~~ our — We — 
| the our readers’ notice as one which 
The Northern Passion, (Supplement), Edited | would claim a place in a history of religious 
by Wilhelm Heuser and Frances A. Foster. | controversy, Mr. John Masefield’s Leslie Ste- 
(Humphrey Milford, for the Early English | phen lecture Chaucer (Cambridge University 
Iext Society. 7s. 6d. net.), | Press, 2s. net), which uses a peculiar spelling 
R. Frances Foster, in 1912 and 1913, | in past particles (extrusion of ¢; use of ¢ in- 
edited the Northern Passion for the Early | stead of d after sibilants—in which “ in- 
English Text Society. She was then unaware | fiuenct’’ is not very happy) seems to us 
of the work that had been done by Dr. | rather a slight, though it is certainly a 
Wilhelm Heuser in 1904 on the two MSS., the | pleasing performance. It was delivered at 
Cambridge University MS. Gg. 1. 1, and the | Cambridge last March, 
Oxford MS. Rawlinson Poetry 175. of which 
the former belongs to the first third of the | 
fourteenth century and the latter to c. 1350.| Tue 993rd Caxton Head Catalogue of 
These two texts she has now printed, taking | Messrs, James TREGASKIS AND Son describes 
over Dr. Heuser’s work, with the text of the! books and manuscripts on Sports and Pas- 


Essays and Studies by Members of the Eng- 
lish Association. Vol. xvi. Collected by 


We have received from the Oxford Press 
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times, About half-a-dozen items may well | 
attract even the best furnished collector, and | 
with these there is a great number which will | 
assuredly be coveted for the due rounding out | 
of a collection. Among the great prizes— | 
some of them books with a very distinguished | 
pedigree—are the ‘Liber Chronicarum’ of 
Schedel printed by Koberger at Nuremberg 
in 1493 (£125); Ackermann’s ‘ Microcosm of 
London’ (1808-10: £120); a folio in Gothic 
letter printed in Paris in 1496 containing 
works on arithmetic and music (£150); and 
a manuscript writtén out in England c. 1450 
of Edward I’s Forest Charter and other Sta- 
tutes relating to preservation of game (£135). 
Perhaps more attractive than any of these, 
though costing only £45, is a manuscript 
diary, running from 5 Dec., 1774, to 30 Mar., 
1794, kept by Juliana Ludford, of Ansley 
Hall, Warwickshire, giving an account of 
runs with hounds. On Hawking the best 
book here comes from Frankfurt-am-Main— 
the ‘Kunst Bichlein’ of Jost Amman 
(1599: £35). There is a seventeenth-century 
book on Bull-fighting, by Salgado, ‘‘ An im- 
partial and brief description of the Plaza, or 
sumptuous Market Place of Madrid, and the 
bull-baiting there: together with the history 
of the famous and much admired Placidus. 
As also a large scheme, being the lively repre- 
sentation and ornament of this solemnity ”’ 
(1683: £30). We must also mention a first 
edition of Surtees’s ‘The Analysis of the 








Hunting Field’ (1846: £90) and ‘ Songs of 
the Chase’ (1811: £80). 
Botany is the science which is best pre- 


No. 456, which we have received from Messrs, 
Bowes AnD Bowes, of Cambridge. Here are 
Curtis’s ‘ Flora Londinensis’ in the extended 
edition by Graves and Hooker (1835: £21); a 
‘Historia Plantarum ’ of 1567 (based, we are 
told, on Matthiolus’s ‘ Commentaria’), 
priced £3 3s., and first and foremost in our 
grateful estimation, the six volumes of ‘‘Anne 
Pratt ’’—2£3 3s. Under ‘Entomology’ we 
noticed Albin’s ‘ History of English Insects ’ 
(1720: £3 3s.), and under ‘ Forestry and Gar- 
dening’ John Rea’s ‘ Flora’ (1702: £2 2s.). 
Francis Willughbey’s ‘Ornithologie Libri 
tres,’ with its 350 illustrations, a folio in 
calf of 1676, seems by no means dear at £2 
5s. For £2 10s. one may buy ‘The Voyage 
of Governor Arthur Phillip to Botany Bay ’ 
(1790) ; for two guineas ‘The Natural His- 
tory of Ireland’ (Dublin, 1726), and for 





£2 15s. Pliny’s ‘ Historize Naturalis libri 
XXXVII,’ edited by Hardouin, and printed 
at Paris in 1723. 

Osituary: ELIZA GUTCH. 


T is with very great regret that we have 
learned the death, in her 91st year, of the 
correspondent who for some seventy years has 
been familiar to readers of ‘N. and Q.’ by 
the name of St. Swithin—Mrs. Gutch of Hol- 
gate Lodge, York. The eldest daughter of 
Mr. Simon Hutchinson of Manthorpe Lodge, 
Grantham, and the widow of Mr. John 
James Gutch, Mrs, Gutch was all her life 
connected on the one hand, with all the inter- 
ests antiquarian, literary and _ historical 
which occupy the readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ and, 
on the other, with educational and charitable 
work, In 1881 she was a joint founder of the 
Shakespeare Reading Club at York—an insti- 


| tution which still exists; it was from a sug- 


gestion of hers that our first Editor, W. J. 
Thoms, founded the Folk-lore Society; she 
was an active co-operator in the work of the 
Dialect Society; and did much work on the 
on the County Folk-lore of both Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire. Those who have enjoyed her 
contributions to ‘N. and Q.’ will have no 
need to be told of the zest she brought to this 
work, and ‘N, and Q.’ further gave her a 
field for displaying interests beyond what 
Folk-lore and dialect would indicate. She 
had a keen sense for and a wide knowledge of 
literature, and brought to all she read and 
wrote not only penetration, quick apprecia- 


| tion and much humour and wit, but also a 
: : | certain ease and grace, the distinguishing gift 
sented in pleasant old books in Catalogue | of the cultivated women of her generation— 


| a quality which, as they possessed it, seems 


to be departing with them. Another gift the 
Editor of ‘ N, and Q.’ was privileged to have 
knowledge of, in the verses which she used to 
compose at Christmas-time as greeting to her 
friends—verses which besides their skill and 
their charming friendliness and the play in 
them of happy Christian imagination, had 
some touches of the rare gold of real poetry. 
CoRRIGENDUM. : 

At ante p. 286, col. 1, 1. 55, for ‘1771 ” read 
1711. 


NoticE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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